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UN Science Meeting: Rancor and New R&D Fund 


Vienna. Before the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development convened last month, a 
dispute broke out over what kind of music would be 
played during the opening ceremonies. The Viennese 
hosts were eager to have the Austrian radio symphony 
orchestra play the music of a local celebrity — Ludwig 
van Beethoven. While the Austrians got their way, the 
delegates from the developing world were miffed that 
equal time wasn’t given to some non-Western 
composer. 

The incident may not have been typical of the Vienna 
negotiations, but it did set the tone for the two-week 
international jamboree — bitter wrangling over how to 
share the technical resources and scientific know-how of 
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the industrialized North with the developing South. 

After two weeks of protracted negotiations and a 
final all-night session, nearly 4000 exhausted partic- 
ipants and onlookers departed with only a fraction of 
the differences resolved. It is true that there will be a 
new intergovernmental committee to oversee science 
and technology under the aegis of the UN’s Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), but the developing 
countries had hoped for a much stronger and more in- 
dependent organization. 

It is also true that a new fund is scheduled to be 
created over the next two years, but the $250-million 
venture is a quarter of the size the developing countries 
had wanted, and it is based on voluntary, rather than 
mandatory contributions. 

It is even true that the negotiators called for a global 
information network to benefit the developing world, 
and the equal division of the benefits of science and 
technology between men and women, but little was said 
about how such lofty goals might come to pass. 

On the really tough issues, like codes of conduct for 
transnational corporations and new international patent 
arrangements, the negotiators gave up — indeed some 
never even went to work — preferring instead to leave 
the technical subjects for the UN General Assembly and 
other international organizations to resolve. 

At a hastily called press conference half way through 
the conference, the Group of 77 (a bloc of more than 
120 developing countries) threatened to go home if the 


developing nations did not show more willingness to 
negotiate. As the conference was winding to an end, 
delegates from Tunisia, speaking for the Group of 77, 
urged the industrialized nations to be less rigid. The 
Tunisians expressed disappointment that countries like 
the US had not understood from the outset that the 
poorer countries were determined to control their own 
future, whatever the cost. 

In terms of time and money, the costs of the Vienna 
meeting were just about as high as they could go. Nearly 
three years in the planning stages, UNCSTD was the last 
in a long series of UN ‘‘mega conferences’’ on world 
hunger, population control, housing, women’s rights, 
and various other subjects related to the problems of 
development. 

Before the final event got underway last month, Ward 
Morehouse, president of the Council on International 

(Continued on Page 2) 
In Brief 


Two high-level appointments to the National Science 
Foundation have been announced by the White House: 
Francis Severin Johnson, professor of natural sciences, 
University of Texas, Dallas, succeeds John B. Slaughter 
as Assistant Director for astronomical, atmospheric, 
earth and ocean sciences; and William Klemperer, 
professor of chemistry, Harvard, succeeds James 
Krumhansl as Assistant Director for mathematical and 
physical sciences and engineering. Slaughter, the highest 
ranking black at NSF, left in June to become Academic 
Vice President and Provost of Washington State 
University. 

Petroleum engineers lead the pack in starting salaries 
for bachelor’s degree holders, according to the College 
Placement Council — $1793 per month, which even 
topped the average for master degrees in other fields. At 
the bottom of the heap were bachelor’s degrees in the 
humanities and the social sciences, $983 and $972 per 
month, respectively. 

If there’s anything that can make your senses spin 
more than a strong cigar, it’s a bizarre newspaper, The 
Tobacco Observer, published by the Tobacco Institute 
(1776 K St. NW., Washington, DC 20006). Latest issue 
contends that cigarettes are taxed excessively and warns 
that ‘‘unless some action is taken to relieve tobacco of 
tax exploitation, other commodities may well come 
under the same burdensome tax treatment.’’ 
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US Says It Will Boost R&D Aid for Developing Nations, But... 


With the UN conference having agreed that it is 
desirable for the rich to help the poor improve their 
R&D capabilities, what practical effect will this have 
on R&D institutions and activities in the US? 

The answer is murky, at best, because apart from 
the new-born US Institute for Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation (ISTC), the US spelled out 
very little of a concrete nature in its presentations to 
the Vienna conference. And even in regard to the 
Institute, it’s still too early to tell just what it’s going 
to be doing — especially since its financial status 
remains a bit uncertain. 

Some measure of US good intentions — rather 
than specific programs — was given to the confer- 
ence by Notre Dame President Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, who served as chairman of the US 
delegation. But the wording was very cautious, as can 
be seen from the examples that followed his assertion 
that ‘‘We have and will continue to share with the 
developing countries the advances we make in our 
most sophisticated technologies.’’ 

Hesburgh then went on to state that ‘“‘the US 
foresees investing $24 million in a new six-year 


program to test the effectiveness of satellites as a 
medium of educational broadcasting and improved 
communication in remote, rural areas.’’ He added 
that the ‘‘US will take the initiative to bring together 


the operators of remote-sensing satellites, as well as 
the users, to develop an international system... . 
The objective is to ensure developing countries 
improve their access to information for the use and 
management of forests, rangelands, water supplies, 
soil preservation, and the identification of new 
mineral and water resources.”’ 

As for the ISTC, Hesburgh said it would play a big 
part in helping the developing countries build up 
their own research resources — which he described as 
‘‘the first critical step to eliminate the worst aspects 
of poverty and to elevate the developing countries to 
full partnership in the global scientific and tech- 
nological enterprise.’’ 

But even allowing for the fact that Hesburgh 
wasn’t there to lay out a detailed program for the 
Institute, his descriptions of it was rather hazy. For 
example, described as some of the ISTC’s ‘‘principal 
functions’? were ‘‘enlisting developed countries’ 
assistance in establishing research and development 
priorities,’’ and ‘‘building international cooperative 
linkages within the scientific and technological com- 
munity.”’ 

In a similar spirit of vagueness, Hesburgh said, 
‘‘We are... prepared to join reasonable ventures 
that strengthen worldwide scientific and_tech- 
nological cooperation.’’ 


... A $47-Million Tab for that Vienna Pow-wow 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and Public Affairs, did some figuring on the cost of the 
background papers and the preparatory conferences 
and found that the US bill ran into the millions of dol- 
lars for Vienna alone. All totaled, Morehouse estimates, 
the Vienna tab will come to $47.4 million — and that 
presumably does not include either hotel bills or the 
price of Viennese coffee, which, many participants were 
shocked to discover ran as high as $2.50 a cup. 

While a two-week jaunt in a luxurious European city 
may have been enough to make even the most reform- 
seeking diplomats forget the problems of the folks back 
home, the participants in UNCSTD did not seem to lose 
sight of what they had come to Vienna to do. In fact the 
one thing the negotiators could agree on was the serious- 
ness of the problems before them. 

There is, in fact, every reason for them to believe that 
the industrial world’s domination of scientific and tech- 
nical skills is growing larger. According to UN figures, 
for example, the developing countries possess over 72 
per cent of the world’s population, but account for less 
than 20 per cent of its gross national product, only 
about 3 per cent of the world’s expenditures on research 


and less than 13 per cent of its scientists and engineers. 

Faced with such overwhelming problems as starvation 
and illiteracy, any headway made at Vienna would 
probably seem small. While the Vienna conference may 
have been a disappointment to the Group of 77, it was 
no worse than most US participants had expected. In 
fact, it accomplished a good deal more than some had 
imagined it could. 

Throughout the conference the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, chairman of ihe US delegation, was fond of 
quoting a proverb — which he variously attributed to 
the Chinese, Jack Kennedy, and Americans in general 
— about every journey of a 1000 miles requiring a first 
step. 

Hesburgh, who is President of the University of 
Notre Dame when he is not being a US Ambassador or. 
working on the Overseas Development Council, 
contended that UNCSTD had taken the ‘‘first step to 
overcome the worst aspects of poverty and to create a 
better world for human kind by the year 2000.’’ What’s 
more, Hesburgh contended, the years of preparatory 
work by governments and the scientific and educational 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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... Funding Still Unsettled for New Institute 


(Continued from Page 2) 
communities had provided ‘‘the essential road map for 
our journey.’’ 

But if there is a road map, created either before or 
during UNCSTD, it is drawn so lightly as to require a 
good deal of guess work and perhaps even some false 
starts in the months and years to come. 

One document that participants and officials back 
home hoped would be a guide to the future was a report 
prepared during the conference on ‘‘Science, Tech- 
nology, and the Future.’’ To the disappointment of 
many, the negotiations that produced the document 
were filled with little more than political bickering, the 
result of which was the exclusion of the impressive team 
of scientists on the US delegation. Although no one 
really explained why the US had to sit outside the 
drafting session and hand its proposals in through the 
Canadian delegation, most of the onlookers assumed 
the ploy was headed by someone in the Group of 77. 

In the end, the ‘‘future’’ document was packed with 
platitudes and vague references about science and tech- 
nology being the keys to development. For example, the 
final document stated that ‘‘Science of the future must 
include in its concerns the uplifting of the welfare of the 
total human being.’’ 

While arguing that it could not make specific recom- 
mendations, the report casually mentioned the need for 
a ‘‘massive expansion’’ of the educational system as 
well as the need for both developed and developing 
countries to get young people interested in the process 
of development. The report urged governments in the 
developing countries to create ‘‘attractive work environ- 
ments,’’ presumably to attack the problem of ‘‘brain 
drain,’’ but it did not tell them how to go about doing it. 

Another report, this one from a colloquium of some 
300 scientiest the week before, suffered from some of 
the same problems as the report on the future. The col- 
loquium was sponsored by the UN Advisory Committee 
on Science and Technology (ACAST), a body created in 
1963 during the last international conference on science 
and technology. The report — which called for 
increased research in such areas as food production, 


transportation, health maintenance, and alternative 
energy sources — admitted that its ideas had been 
around for some time. 

The so-called NGO (Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion) forum meeting along side the main UN conference 
was having trouble deciding whether it should even 
produce a report from its two-week session, and, if so, 
to whom. Over 1400 individuals, representing 366 non- 
governmental organizations throughout the world, had 
convened in Vienna, presumably to have some relation- 
ship with the UN conference. While the individual 
scientists and representatives of consumer groups, 
women’s rights organizations, and anti-nuclear coali- 
tions agreed they should be involved in the development 
process and the effort to carry out UNCSTD’s plan of 
action, they could not decide where or how their serv- 
ices might be most useful. 

How such groups, particularly university scientists, 
are actually put to use may well determine the ultimate 
success or failure of UNCSTD. So far, US scientists 
have shown only minimal interest in development prob- 
lems, but many members of the US delegation say they 
hope for much more. Their vehicle for mobilizing 
such efforts is the Institute for Science and Techno- 
logical Cooperation (ISTC), the new federal agency 
proposed by President Carter last year, and recently 
approved by Congress. 

The Carter Administration’s plan for ISTC in the 
fiscal year that begins Oct. 1 includes a $90-million 
budget, only about $25 million. of which would go for 
new projects. The additional $65 million in support for 
ongoing research would be transferred from the Agency 
for International Development (AID). 

Like the rest of commitments made in Vienna, the 
Institute has a long upward battle ahead of it. While a 
bill, HR 4473, approving funds for the Institute, 
narrowly passed the House last week, an even bigger 
battle looms in the Senate, which came close to rejecting 
the whole idea of the institute earlier this summer. 

And before the year is out, which is when a pledging 
conference is scheduled for the new $250-million devel- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Drug Company Critics Praise New FDA Chief 


In the camp that equates the pharmaceutical industry 
with organized banditry, there’s a favorable response to 
the appointment last week of the new Commissioner for 
the Food and Drug Administration — Jere Edwin 
Goyan, dean of the School of Pharmacy, University of 
California, San Francisco. 

Starting with the industry’s principal tormentor, 
Sidney Wolfe, director of the Nader-affiliated Health 
Research Group, SGR found warm praise for the ap- 
pointment. Said Wolfe: ‘‘Goyan has taken the leader- 
ship in getting young pharmacists to meddle in the pre- 
scribing practices of physicians.’’ To which Wolfe 
added that pharmacists trained under Goyan considered 
it their responsibility to attempt to ‘‘limit the damage 
that doctors would do if left to their own devices in 
prescribing.’’ 

Meanwhile, Goyan’s immediate predecessor, Donald 
Kennedy, now returned to Standord, was quoted as say- 
ing that the new Commissioner ‘‘has the background 
and ability to be a superb FDA Commissioner and I am 
confident he will provide the agency with dynamic lead- 
ership.”’ 

The appointment, made by the new Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Patricia Harris, fills a 
vacancy that occurred two months before Mr. Carter’s 
abrupt dismissal of Joseph Califano from the helm of 
HEW. The FDA appointment is a prerogative of the 
HEW Secretary — it does not require Senate confirma- 
tion — and a search was well underway when Califano 
was ousted. 

As a result of that search, SGR is advised, the leading 
candidate was Peter Goldman, a clinical pharmacologist 
at the Harvard Medical School. On September 4, 
Goldman turned down Mrs. Harris’s invitation to take 
the job. Goyan, who was also a top contender, was then 
offered and accepted the post. 

With presidential-election politics now increasingly 
intruding on the Washington scene, the opportunities 


UNCSTD 
(Continued from Page 3) 


opment fund, someone in Washington is going to have 
to give the US diplomatic corps the go-ahead on making 
a pledge that has reasonable chances of actually being 
fulfulled in fiscal 1980-81. 

Since foreign aid is not a politically popular topic in a 
time of tight budgets, it will not be easy to convince 
Congress of the importance of supporting the decisions 
made by UNCSTD.—Anne Roark 

(The author is an assistant editor of The Chronicle of 
Higher Education). 


for ‘‘dynamic leadership’”’ at the FDA are not especially 
abundant, given the Carter Administration’s determina- 
tion to hold down on regulatory decisions that upset the 
public. It was evident, for example, that Califano was 
personally persuaded of the dangers of the popular drug 
Darvon, and that if he could have had his way, would 
have put the drug in a tightly restricted prescription 
category. He didn’t do that, lamely explaining that 
more research was needed. But he accompanied his an- 
nouncement with the direst of warnings about Darvon, 
even to the point of telling patients to ask for something 
else when their doctors prescribe Darvon. 

Brought into the Darvon case by the Health Research 
Group, which made a formal appeal to the HEW Secre- 
tary when the Food and Drug Administration shied 
from the issue, Califano put on a performance that 
nicely illustrates why the Carter White House 
considered him too independent for its liking. Thus, his 
formal decision — to keep Darvon in its present 
prescribing schedule — fulfilled the whispered order to 
avoid arousing the electorate with bureaucratic deci- 
sions. Califano, however, then went on to ‘‘urge the 
American people, and doctors and pharmacists, to heed 
this simple message: Never use Darvon and other pro- 
poxyphene products unless there is really no alternative, 
and then only with care.’’ 

The main business awaiting the new FDA Commis- 
sioner is the so-called Drug Reform bill, which, among 
many others, was labeled high-priority legislation when 
it was introduced last year. With Edward Kennedy shep- 
herding it in the Senate, the bill is in reasonably good 
shape there. But it is given little chance in the House, 
where a majority of the Health and Environment sub- 
committee is in consistent opposition to Chairman 
Henry A. Waxman (D-Calif.). Waxman, whose unusual 
financial contributions to the election campaigns of 
fellow subcommittee members helped him defy seniority 
and get the chairmanship, is in harmony with Kennedy 
on drug reform legislation, but the same can’t be said of 
a majority of Waxman’s subcommittee colleagues. 

Waxman, too, praised Goyan’s appointment, but 
didn’t sound too optimistic about what the new Com- 
missioner might be able to accomplish. Said Waxman, 
**Dr. Goyan will have his work cut out for him.’,—-DSG 


MIT Sets Up Material Center 


MIT has established a Materials Processing Center 
within the School of Engineering. Merton C. Flemings, 
Ford Professor of Engineering, has been appointed 
director. 
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In Quotes: A Cheery Appraisal of the R&D Scene 


Alarmist expressions about the status and future of 
American science are so commonplace among the influ- 
ential elders of the profession that when one of them 
says that American science is actually in pretty good 
shape — well, we’ve got to take note of that. Which is 
what we do in the following excerpts from a talk by 
Herbert I. Fusfeld, longtime director of research for 


. . . basic research at universities as a percent of all 
university research activities went from 43 per cent in 
1953 to 69 per cent in 1977. Clearly, the availability of 
massive government funding did more than sustain 
normal university research patterns. It produced to- 
day’s overwhelming emphasis on basic research at 
universities. There are some pressures today to have 
universities expand their efforts in applied research. I do 
not believe these pressures come from industry, which 
recognizes the unique strengths of our university 
system. But can we say that it is better for 70 per cent of 
university research to be basic than the 43 per cent of 
1953? 

My own judgment is yes. After all, the universities in 
1953 were still evolving from the participation in the 
military and atomic energy developments of the war 
years, so that there may well have been too low a level of 
basic research in the early 1950s. 


**e** 


Just for the record, actual employment of R&D scien- 
tists and engineers at universities decreased from 68,000 
in 1969 to 64,000 in 1973, but has risen steadily since 
then to about 80,000 in 1979. These numbers represent 
12.3 per cent, 12.4 per cent, and 13.1 per cent of the 
national totals for those years. Thus, the research 
personnel at universities has continued to increase in 
absolute numbers and has even shown a slight 
percentage increase on a national scale. 


*e** 


.. . at any given instance . . . our national technical 
enterprise consists of organizations each of which is 
working towards some national objective for which it 
was established or which evolved over the years by 
general public acceptance... There is, therefore, an 
inevitable mismatch between the priorities of existing 
technical programs and the current priorities of national 
objectives. Having said this, I must observe that the 
total system is more flexible, more in balance regarding 
national objectives, than perhaps we have’a right to 
expect. While our resources are well-established and 
structured, our ability to manage those resources for 


Kennecott Copper, and, since retirement from there 
last year, founding director of New York University’s 
Center for Science and Technology Policy. His talk, 
delivered to last week’s Washington meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, is titled ‘‘Overview of US 
Research and Development. ’’ 


changing objectives can often overcome organizational 
inertia. . . . Consider, for example, that industry and 
university research do react to market mechanisms. Yes, 
even universities! It is no coincidence that interdisci- 
plinary programs, departments, and institutes in 
materials science appeared in the 1950s, space science 
and computer science in the 1960s, environmental and 
energy research in the 1970s. . . . There are, of course, 
proper concerns about [federal] laboratories whose mis- 
sions have lost priority. And the bureaucratic diffi- 
culties of conversion are such that it is easier to set up a 
new laboratory for EPA than to convert existing facili- 
ties of lesser current importance. We must not be 
complacent about the apparent inflexibility of R&D 
missions within the federal government, but research 
management can compensate for some of this . . . 


**e*e* 


[The] overall industrial picture has aroused much 
concern about our national innovation capability and 
reduced efforts toward economic growth . . . However 
for anyone to infer that more conservative or shorter- 
range industrial R&D has put us in a reduced innovative 
position would be to reverse completely the actual 
cause-and-effect relations. .. . 

There is, then, some incompatibility between what the 
Federal government would like to see accomplished in 
the domestic economy through R&D and what the 
industrial research sector can actually do in the face of 
broad constraints on the business and investment 
climate. Government actions to initiate those desired 
R&D activities are at best inefficient if industrial R&D 
does not become involved through incentives which 
permit results to be exploited by the conventional re- 
sources of the private sector. We have not yet closed this 
gap. 

Similarly, in foreign policy, several of the principal 
national objectives include cooperation with developing 
countries, relations with centrally-controlled 
economies, and our trade position with western indus- 
trialized countries. Science and technology can contri- 
bute to all of these. Our government is often in a 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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... Academe Stresses Hiring Over Equipment 


(Continued from Page 5) 

position where it is discussing, planning, or negotiating 
conditions for the transfer or the use of technology 
which belongs to the private sector. Again, mechanisms 
have not been developed by which government policy 
and private capabilities can work together effectively, 
thus leaving some incompatibility in this field between 
the national R&D effort and broader national 
objectives. 

** * * 


... Our national technical enterprise must demon- 
strate increasing productivity. . . . Numbers of patents 
and technical articles are indications of activity, but 
productivity to the general public means results — some 
indications of new products, new processes, or scientific 
advances that come from the $50 billion annual [R&D] 
investment... . 

Since 1973, there has been a steady increase in 
numbers for each R&D employment sector, despite 
inflation, budgetary pressures, declining student enroll- 
ments, and so on. In the six years from 1973 to today, 
this total national increase is just under 18 per cent. 
Industrial R&D personnel, comprising about 70 per cent 
of the total, shows the same increase. The other sectors, 
however, differed radically. Federal government R&D 
personnel went up by barely 5 per cent, less than 1 per 
cent annually. University research personnel, on the 
other hand, increased by 25 per cent in this same time. 
Thus, despite inflation, the numbers of people engaged 
in R&D has increased steadily, most noticeably in 
universities. For completeness, the FFRDC’s [Federally 
Funded R&D Centers] went up by 25 per cent. To the 
extent that output relates to professional R&D people, 
there should have been a healthy growth in recent years. 

But now let us examine . . . the cost per professional 
person for each sector in current dollars. Not surprising- 
ly, this has risen steadily. The national average of about 
$85,000 is controlled largely by the dominant industrial 
component, averaging $87,000. Government at $106,000 
and FFRDC’s at $93,000 are the high figures, balanced 
by universities at $63,000 and other non-profits at 
$52,000. 

The figures tell more about the nature of the work 
than of effectiveness. More technicians, more services, 
and unique research facilities will raise the figure, while 
simpler organizational structure and prevalence of one 
to three person research projects tend to lower it... 
Since 1973, the true industry cost per R&D professional 
has gone down by about 5 per cent, the government by 7 
per cent, and universities by about 14 per cent. 

These figures really tell us little that is conclusive 
about productivity. Are we actually getting the same 


results per professional person for less 1972 dollars? Or 
are we economizing by providing less support 
personnel, less equipment, and less fringe items such as 
travel in order to keep within a total budget that has just 
stayed slightly ahead of inflation? 

As one example of where these questions lead, 
consider the university picture. There is legitimate 
concern that improved instrumentation and modern 
research tools are needed in university research 
programs. Special studies by NSF have addressed this 
issue. If the R&D personnel at universities dropped to 
the 1977 level of 75,000 instead of the estimated 80,000 
today, keeping the total dollars constant, the cost per 
R&D professional would rise to $67,000 in current 
dollars and to $40,000 in constant 1972 dollars. This 
would raise the true per capita expenditure level back to 
the 1972-1974 period, ard provide for about $200 
million for research equipment. 

This is a complex example, since university teaching is 

(Continued on Page 7) 


NAS to Hold Radiation Forum 


An Academy Forum — a format that blends expert 
discussion with come-what-may audience participation 
— will be held on the risks of nuclear radiation 
September 27, from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m., by and at the 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, DC. 

Sitting as a panel of experts will be: Daniel E. Kosh- 
land, Chairman of the Biochemistry Department, UC, 
Berkeley; Charles E. Land, health statistician, National 
Cancer Institute; Karl Z. Morgan, School of Nuclear 
Engineering, Georgia Institute of Technology; Burns 
W. Roper, Chairman, the Roper Organization; Arthur 
C. Upton, Director, NCI; P. Roy Vagelos, President, 
Merck Sharp and Dohme Research Laboratories, and 
Edward W. Webster, Division of Radiological Science, 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

According to an Academy announcement, ‘‘The 
panel will address the current debate over the level of 
danger from low-level radiation and from possible 
accidental releases of radiation, such as that at Three 
Mile Island; how policy makers can go about establish- 
ing criteria for acceptable risk; and public perception of 
risk and its influence on policy.’’ 

A related forum, titled ‘‘Nuclear Waste: What To Do 
With It?’’, will be held November 19. 

Academy forums are open to the public, without 
charge, and the proceedings are usually published. 

For additional information: Academy Forum, 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
Nw., Washington, DC 20418; tel. (202) 389-6518 or 
393-6550. 
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Space Shuttle Delayed Again 


The space shuttle — NASA’s all-eggs-in-one-basket 
longshot for the ’80s — is sinking still deeper into 
financial and technical troubles. 

Originally slated to make its first orbital flight last 
March, the trouble-plagued aero-space hybrid was then 
rescheduled for this coming November, mainly to allow 
time for refitting its specially designed heat-resistant 
tiles. But the November launch has been quietly set 
aside, and now, according to Congressional sources, the 
earliest realistic launch date is next March. 

Given the complexity of the shuttle, a year’s delay 
isn’t too much out of order, and even the fiercest Con- 
gressional critics concede that. What really irritates 
them, however, is that the cost estimates that NASA 
provided for this big venture have proven to be highly 
unrealistic — and not just because of inflation. Thus, 
when the project got underway in 1971, the total cost 
for development was estimated at $5.15 billion; what’s 
now foreseen is that the final bill will be $11-12 billion. 

The shuttle now absorbs about one-third of NASA’s 
annual budget — the agency currently gets $4.4 billion 
— but in terms of front-office attention and parrying 
off angry members of Congress, it overwhelmingly 
dominates the politics of space. 


R&D (Continued from Page 6) 

intertwined with research, so there are reasons to select 
people over instruments even at the expense of research 
results. I simply intended to point out that, focusing 
only on research, there are hard management choices to 
make among the resources available, and the actual 
productivity of the national R&D effort depends on 
how these choices are made. Undoubtedly, all sectors 
will sacrifice some equipment needs in favor of strength- 
ening staff, particularly over a short-term difficulty. 
When this is practiced over a long-term period, there 
can be marked effects on output. 

Finally, I believe the real problem area is the need to 
increase the true productivity of R&D. There are oppor- 
tunities to improve our allocation of resources. There 
are even greater opportunities to improve the effective- 
ness of our national system by choosing the right things 
to work on, cooperating among the several sectors, and 
developing policies for transfer from laboratory to use, 
particularly from government and university efforts to 
the private sector. 

In short, our $50 billion and 600,000 R&D people 
constitute a strong, healthy, well-balanced national 
effort. There are some problems of balance and produc- 
tivity, but solutions are available. We should recognize 
that these solutions are partly through management, 
partly through procedures, but most importantly, they 
are largely matters of public policy. 
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DOD Sees No Alternatives 


To Petroleum Engines 


Despite all that talk about developing alternatives 
to petroleum propulsion for vehicles, the big force in 
government procurement — the Defense Department 
— remains persuaded that ‘‘petroleum-like’’ 
products will be its main fuel ‘‘well into the 21st 
century.”’ 

In a talk last week in Washington to the American 
Chemical Society, Ruth M. Davis, DOD Deputy 
Under Secretary for Research and Advanced Tech- 
nology, said: 

‘*Looking to the foreseeable future, we see little or 
no relief in this pattern of heavy DOD dependence 
upon liquid hydrocarbon fuels. Indeed, our current 
projections indicate little if any change in our future 
requirements for these fuels. As is the case in the 
civilian transportation industry, the DOD continues 
to design and build weapon systems under the 
implicit assumption that they can be fueled with 
petroleum-like products. 

‘‘My point is simply this: Unless our present 
designs, as well as many of our currently operating 
weapons systems, are modified extensively, liquid 
hydrocarbons will continue to be the primary 
mobility fuel for the DOD well into the 2I1st 
century.”’ 

Mrs. Davis said that in view of these expectations, 
the Defense Department was actively researching the 
uses of synthetic petroleum fuels, and would 
‘develop a family of military engine systems capable 
of burning synthetic fuels and a broader range of 
conventional fuels.’’ 
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Basic Research Gets About Half of NIH Budget 


While the $3-billion-a-year National Institutes of 
Health is generally thought of as mainly a performer 
and supporter of basic research, the fact is that only 
about one-half of NIH’s money goes to basic research. 

There’s nothing secret about this, but as is often the 
case with publicly available information, it doesn’t get 
pulled together and made public until someone goes 
after it. In the case of NIH’s basic-research spending, 
SGR is indebted to freedom-of-information sleuthing 
performed by Solomon Garb, a Colorado cancer 
physician. Garb, long active in cancer politics, has his 
own axe to grind, namely, that the National Cancer 
Institute is neglecting clinical research. But, whatever 
the motivation for his collecting the numbers from the 
Bethesda research headquarters, he has collected them 
from eight of the 11 NIH institutes. 

Since each of the institutes that responded to Garb’s 
inquiries organized the information in its own fashion, 
we’ll just go down the line and present relevant portions 
of the answers in the form they were given; figures are 
for the Fiscal Year 1979: 

National Cancer Institute: Funds ‘‘to support basic 
research”’ are as follows: 
$322,993 ,000 

88,881,000 

Intramural 43,204,000 

Management and Support 49,427,000 

‘‘This dollar amount,’’ says the response, ‘‘is 53 per 
cent of the total 1979 budget.’’ 

National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and 
Digestive Diseases: ‘‘. . . approximately 58.8 per cent is 
spent on basic research, including overhead and intra- 
mural studies. The remaining funds are divided as fol- 
lows: applied research, 30.94 per cent; developmental 
research, 5.12 per cent, and training, 5.10 per cent.”’ 

National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences: 
‘‘We estimate that approximately 45 per cent of our FY 
1979 research and development budget will support 
basic research. Included in this estimate are overhead, 
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intramural studies, and management costs associated 
with the basic research effort.’’ 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases: 
‘‘We have consulted with the Institute’s budget office 
and have been advised that an estimated 62.5 per cent of 
the total appropriation will go for basic research, 
including intramural, overhead, etc.’’ 

National Eye Institute: ‘‘Within the . . . . Institute’s 
research and development activities budget of $100.4 
million, approximately 48.9 per cent, or $49.1 million, 
supports basic research. This amount includes overhead 
associated with basic research activities.’ 

National Institute on Aging: 


NIA Obligations (in thousands) 
1978 1979 est. 


Basic 17,563 28,592 
Applied 15,360 22,350 
Devel- 

opment 1,797 3,384 3,300 


Total 34,720 54,326 54,343 


1980 est. 


28,738 
22,305 


The NIA response cautioned, ‘‘Please keep in mind 
that it is often difficult to make distinctions between 
basic, applied, and development research. Such dis- 
tinctions depend to a great extent on the definitions used 
and on the interpretations of these definitions.’’ 

National Institute of Neurological and Communica- 
tive Disorders and Stroke: ‘‘Approximately 50 per cent 
of the Institute’s budget — or $106,000,000 out of a 
total budget of $212,356,000 — will be spent for basic 
research. The $106,000,000 includes overhead, manage- 
ment, and intramural studies.’’ 

National Institute of General Medical Sciences: ‘‘. . . 
approximately 83 per cent . . . will go to support basic 
research. As a portion of this support, intramural 
studies will receive 0.3 per cent, and management costs, 
including overhead, will amount to 3.2 per cent.”’ 
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